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FOREWORD 



WICHE's interest in manpower in mental health and related areas has 
focused upon encouraging the development of undergraduate programs in 
the helping sendees. ITiis first phase has been most effective, and numerous 
programs have emerged throughout the western states. 

The emphasis must now focus upon strengthening these many new 
programs which have begun or are emerging. As a first major step in this 
direction, WICHE hosted a workshop for directors of undergraduate pro- 
grams in the western states. Th : s workshop focused upon the primary 
concerns as expressed by the program directors; 1) the effective develop- 
ment of a field experience, 2) rationale for and considerations in developing 
methods courses, and 3) employment considerations for the graduate with a 
baccalaureate degree. 

This publication, utilizing the papers from the workshop, was devel- 
oped to add to the accumulating information, considerations, and approaches 
in the crucial areas of program development and manpower utilization in 
the helping services. 

Raymond Feldman, M.D. 

Director, Mental Health and 
Related Areas 

Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education 



Boulder, Colorado 
September, 1968 
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CURRENT CONCEPTUALIZATIONS OF THE B.A. 
LEVEL PRACTITIONER IN HUMAN SERVICES: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION* 



Thomas L. Briggs, A.C.S.W. 

Associate Professor and Director 
Division of Continuing Education and Manpower Development 
Syracuse University School of Social Work 



The scarcity of manpower in the professions and technical occupations 
is one of the most serious problems facing the modern world. What is done 
about it will largely determine the quality of tomorrow s society and will 
certainly determine the nature of tomorrow s professions. The answers are 
needed soon, because each day the professional manpower pool in proportion 
to need is growing smaller. To demonstrate, the Manpower Report of the 
President 1 issued in 1967 stated that there were currently 9.3 million profes- 
sional and technical employees in the United States, but that by 1975 there 
must be 13 million such employees just to keep pace with the present quality 
and quantity of professional services. This 40 percent increase must be 
achieved in the next seven years, but such an expansion would require costly 
and laborious efforts at best and the nation does not seem to be in a spending 
mood. Even if the increase is achieved, it will be insufficient. Society cannot 
indefinitely afford the kind of social problems it has experienced in the 
past few years, and needed changes will require much more than simply 
functioning at present levels. Far more than a 40 percent increase in pro- 
fessional and technical manpower is the necessary goal. 

It is a necessary but unrealistic goal. By 1975, the Manpower Report 
goes on, five million college graduates are expected to enter the professional 
and technical occupations. This number could be reduced to a substantial 
extent if abolishment of student deferments from the military draft comes to 
full fruition. The report says that twice as many people must enter the pro- 
fessions as are now projected to keep pace with present needs. Undergraduate 
and professional schools, however, are simply not capable of absorbing such 
an increase in such a short time and still maintain adequate training standards. 

Manpower Crises in Social Work 

The situation in social work is typical of all the other professions and 
is, in many ways, an even more alarming problem. Government projections 2 
estimate that there will be 100,000 professional social work vacancies in the 
United States in 1970. Still another government report says that by 1975 
there will be 178,000 professional social work vacancies. 3 In short, instead 
of a 40 percent increase needed in the next seven years, a 300 percent increase 
is needed to meet social service demands, and a 150 percent increase must 
be achieved in less than two years. The nation’s schools of social work 
currently graduate a little over 4,000 M.S.W.s each year, and this number is 
only about eight percent of the present number of professional social workers. 

* Grateful acknowledgement is made to Dr. Lester Glick and Dr. Robert L. 
Barker who assisted in the preparation of this material. 



To fill these vacancies, social work must draw from the same limited 
reservoir of potential recruits from which all other professions obtain their 
future members. Clearly the competitive position of social work compared 
to other professions is not a good one, and the competition will inevitably 
grow more intense as the manpower crisis continues. One indicator of this 
is the fact that the percentage of graduate students in schools of social work 
compared to all graduate students has been going down each year for the 
past 15 years despite numerical increases in the numbers of social work 
students. 4 In other words, manpower deficiencies are very serious for all 
professions, but how much more so are they for those groups which do not 
even maintain their positions relative to the other professions ? 

To keep pace with current needs, to catch up with former manpower 
deficiencies, ana to increase the services to the level recommended by social 
scientists, the schools would have to increase their capacities four-fold. 
Nearly 250 new schools, each as big as existing ones, would have to be 
founded. Obviously, with all the difficulties there are in organizing new 
schools or expanding existing ones, there is little likelihood that such 
achievements will be forthcoming. 

Statistics such as these have been cited with such regularity of late that 
their effect is less likely to arouse the professions than to evoke a response 
of apathy or dubiousness. On the other hand, there may be some within the 
professional ranks who are content with the fact that many jobs are unfilled 
and actually take pride in the fact that a manpower shortage exists. Un- 
doubtedly, part of this stance is generated by the belief that a profession’s 
prestige is enhanced as its popularity grows — as it illustrates to the world 
that its services are in such great demand that there are too few people to 
meet that demand. This is particularly true of the newer professions which 
have not yet achieved a high level of prestige and unique responsibility such 
as library science, urban planning, and social work as contrasted with the more 
established ones like medicine and law. 

Social work is similar to other professions in its quest for greater 
eminence, and it is developing a tradition which strives for a great deal of 
exclusivity. 5 It has sought to restrict full professional status to those with 
master’s degrees, and it has long advocated that most positions which provide 
social services should be performed by those with the graduate degree. Yet 
all the while it has been raising educational standards, the manpower short- 
ages have become more critical, and there is evidence that society may with- 
draw its mandate unless the profession is able to "deliver the goods.’’ It is 
impossible to continually bemoan manpower shortages and simultaneously 
try to remain a closed shop. In other words, despite the fact that manpower 
shortages may be caused in part by the profession itself and may serve its 
prestige” interests and also that those who would like to do something 
about it are skeptical that it can be tackled, it is a problem demanding 
resolution. 

There are at least three reasons for holding to the view that the man- 
power crisis among professional social workers is bad and getting worse. 
In the first place, despite the proclamation that all social service jobs should 
be performed by professional social workers, three out of every four social 
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work positions are now filled by those without master's degrees. Secondly, 
of those who are M.S.W.s, there is an ever increasing proportion moving into 
private practice positions and into private tocial agencies, and a declining 
number who are employed in public agencies where the implementation of 
social services and requirement for personnel is greatest. Finally, social 
legislation is increasing at a rapid rate, with 50 major bills, each requiring 
more professional manpower, having been passed by the U.S. Congress since 
I960. 

Proposed Solutions to the Manpower Crises 

What is to be done about that problem? Obtaining more prestige and 
more pay, and employing more refined recruitment techniques are not the 
whole answer because of the inevitable bottleneck in the schools of social 
work. Attempting to expand the schools is not the whole answe r because of 
limited funds, lack of potential faculty members, and the necessarily slow 
development that new or expanding schools must undergo. Reducing the 
time it takes to obtain the professional degree is not the answer, especially in 
light of the knowledge explosion which has led many educators to suggest 
that there is not enough time in two years to impart the available findings. 
If anything, they say, the length of graduate training should be increased. 
Finding more efficient means of sendee delivery — through automation, sys- 
tematizing need provision in such ways as the guaranteed annual income, 
overhauling the public assistance program, and so forth — is not the whole 
answer because of the enormous initial costs involved and the general public 
antipathy to such drastic social changes. Re-educating professional social 
workers to focus their attention on those activities which are exclusively 
within their province, rather than giving most of their attentions to those 
activities which are being met by other professional groups, is not the answer 
because people are going to work at the kind of job they like best despite 
exhortations to the contrary. All of these, of course, are partial answers, and 
efforts toward their implementation must occur, but they alone will not 
suffice. Given their limitations something else must be done. 



Differential Utilization ftf Personnel 

The most reasonabe answer to the manpower problem lies in the 
systematic utilization of people without professional degrees. Whether to 
use nonM.S.W.s in social work positions should be a dead issue, for they 
are being employed in increasing numbers every year. But the dispute has 
not ended because of the widespread view that officially sanctioning their 
utilization in social work will result in a decline in the quality of the services 
rendered by the profession and the degree of prestige which the profession 
can muster. The protection of standards is deemed a more important issue 
than the delivery of service. Many, if not most, social agencies cling pre- 
cariously to the notion that the nonM.S.W. is merely an expedient, holding 
his job only until the M.S.W. may be employed. Because he is viewed this 
way, no attention is given to finding ways of using him to provide many of 
those needed client services which do not require the skills inherent in 
graduate training. 
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Probably much of the lack of acceptance for sanctioning the nonMS.W. 
utilization is the result of the fear of losing prestige rather than losing quality. 
Agencies often strive toward full M.S.W. staffing because it enhances 
prestige, and they give only secondary consideration to whether such a per- 
sonnel structure is optimal. Those agencies which do use nonM.S.W.s often 
do so with the rationale that they will soon be replaced by M.S.W.s. They 
feel that, if they don’t maintain such goals, it is a reflection that the agency 
has poor standards and that the services it renders are somehow less than 
adequate. 

Actually nonM.S.W.s pose a threat precisely because they have not been 
used differentially — since they have been used interchangeably. What they 
do is often indistinguishable from what the fully trained professional does. 
NonM.S.W.s have been referred to in the field as "untrained workers,” a 
status which is most dysfunctional to the profession, for it implies that per- 
sons are engaged in professional activities while at the same time lacking 
professional educational training. The field has responded to this threat by 
attempting to eliminate all nonM.S.W.s from the field, rather than eliminat- 
ing the position and creating a unique, worthwhile, challenging role for 
those without the graduate degree. The question should not be whether to use 
the nonM.S.W., but how to use him. 

The B.A. Level Practitioner 

The question of how to utilize nonM.S.W.s is vastly complicated. The 
trouble is that social service provision is a rather abstract and wide ranging 
activity, much more so than that of other professions. The many studies in 
social work 0 published in the past 10 years bears testimony to this fact. Of 
those studies that have been reported, the major focus has been attempting 
to find better, more effective patterns of utilization of the baccalaureate grad- 
uate in social work delivery systems. 

B.A. level practitioners constitute the largest single group in human 
services manpower and will continue to be the major manpower resource in 
the forseeable future, therefore attention to this level of personnel should 
have the highest priority. Two hopeful developments, in the last several 
years by two federal agencies to tackle the problem of differential use of 
B.A. level practitioners, have occurred and, since they represent quite opposite 
approaches, will be reported on briefly. 

The Social Work Assistant in the Veterans Administration 

The Veterans Administration, which is the largest single employer of 
M.S.W.s in the country and is almost exclusively staffed with graduate trained 
social workers, established three years ago the social work assistant position 
for graduates of liberal arts colleges. According to program guides and job 
descriptions, this person was viewed as a technician or helper of the profes- 
sional. He performed discrete tasks of a routine nature in nonsensitive areas 
of client services under the close supervision of the M.S.W. He never had 
complete responsibility for a "case” or carried a "case load.” He was also 
involved in a considerable amount of "paper oriented” activity. Some 30 
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V.A. facilities currently have assistants assigned to their social service depart- 
ments 7 and evidence is accumulating that these individuals have talents and 
interests that exceed the limitations specified in the formal statements ema- 
nating from central office. The trend has been to give these persons more 
responsibility, and the degree of autonomy and independent judgment exer- 
cised has expanded. 8 

Two major deficits of this attempt to differentially use B.A. persons 
has emerged in the V.A. experience. First, the forma! limitations of this 
position, if actually adhered to, present limited challenging career oppor- 
tunities for college graduates. Second, the unit of differentiation as utilized 
in this approach is the "task” and, as well documented elsewhere, there are 
many problems in using such a concept in establishing differential assign- 
ments. 

The Two Career Lines of the Bureau of Family Service 

The second federal agency interested in the issue of differential use 
of B.A. and M.S.W. practitioners was the now defunct Bureau of Family 
Service. As the national standard-setting agency for public welfare depart- 
ments, the bureau, as might be expected, was extremely interested in the 
college graduate as public agencies are the largest single employers of this 
level personnel. Predictably, their approach was quite different from the 
V.A., and their solution to the manpower deployment issue was to create two 
career lines, one for B.A.s, called social workers, and another for M.S.W.s, 
called graduate social workers. 1 * In this scheme the B.A. was considered a 
member of a separate occupational group, therefore capable of practicing 
autonomously. Career opportunities were available to them, and they could 
move up the ladder from practitioner to supervisor to administrator. Sim- 
ilar opportunities were available to the M.S.W.s. Implicit in this model was 
the deployment of B.A.s and M.S/W.S in separate and different services. 
Since they were not utilized together, the B.A. was not considered a tech- 
nician, ancillary to the professional. 

The unit of differentiation in this scheme was the "case” and the kinds 
of services required. There are many reasons why this approach ran into diffi- 
culties, including underutilization of the M.S.W.s and overutilization of 
B.A.s, and this is documented elsewhere. The major benefit of this develop- 
ment,’ however, was that the bureau, like V.A., attempted to create a new 
status other than "untrained worker” for the B.A. practitioner. A deliberate 
attempt was made to differentially utilize two levels of personnel on some 
basis other than administrative expediency and, though problems emerged 
as these schemes were operationalized, this must be viewed historically as a 
beginning breakthrough in the manpower dilemma. 



Conceptualizations of the B.A. Level Practitioner 
Emerging from Manpower Research Projects 

Another conceptualization of the B.A. which seems to be emerging 
in several major manpower research-demonstration projects in social work 
is the bachelors degree level person as a beginning professional or at least 
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a technician-specialist in some area of client service. He is usually cast in the 
role of member of a social work team where the relationships between B.A. 
and M.S.W. are structured with rather clear-cut distinctions regarding roles 
and function. (This movement in social work is quite similar to develop- 
ments in nursing. In the last 15 years nursing has moved from a case 
approach to nursing care, to a functional approach [task], to the develop- 
ment of the nursing team to organize and deliver nursing services.) 10 

The social work team basically consists of several members of the social 
service staff working together for the attainment of common professional 
goals. As operationalized, these goals of service are determined by the pro- 
fessional member of the team, i.e., the M.S.W. who acts as team leader, but 
the rendering of services may be assigned to various members of the team 
including the B.A. level person. Though this is a flexible arrangement and 
teams differ in composition in various agencies and research projects, the 
team always consists of at least one M.S.W. and one or more social sendee 
personnel who do not have M.S.W. training. 

The advantages of the social work team are many; the most important 
advantage is that it allows for the flexible use of the competencies and 
expertise of various personnel, and one person need not be all things to his 
client as the "case approach” requires. Additionally, the team approach 
structures into the sendee delivery system the professional "know how" and 
value orientations so that the B.A., or other levels of subprofessional per- 
sonnel, need not be expected to have completely internalized the profession’s 
value system and fully mastered the bodies of knowledge required to meet 
the wide range of needs clients may bring to the agency. 

In team operations the unit of differentiation has been a combination 
of case and task. Members of the team carry a portion of the team’s case load 
and offer a continuity of service, but various service requirements are often 
assigned to more than one member of the team depending on the nature of 
the problem, the service required and the particular expertise of the indi- 
vidual practitioner. In the Midway Project, for example, the unit of dif- 
ferentiation was called the Unit of Service. 11 In the National Association of 
Social Workers (N.A.S.W.) Manpower Project it was called the Episode of 
Service (E.O.S.). 1 - An E.O.S. began when a particular need was identified. 
The M.S.W. then validated the goal of service as consistent with agency goals, 
made judgments and decisions regarding the means to carry out the goal and 
the staff resources to be involved. 

Levels of Intervention 

In the N.A.S.W. project there still remained the question of who on 
the team should the team leader select to render a specific service? Was 
there some generalization or conceptual approach that would say, for 
example: given this client, with this need, requiring this type of social 
service, "X” level worker should be assigned as contrasted with "Y” level ? 
Social work theorists are hard at work at the development of such criteria and 
one attempt at this, by David Levine 13 seems to have much merit and was 
utilized in the N.A.S.W. study. 
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According to Levine, social work practice can be conceived of as 
ntervention info the life processes of individuals, groups, and communiti 
for the purpose of maintaining, enhancing, or restoring social functioning. 
KE is seen as occurring a. four different levels onanascendmg 
Drder of complexity but descending order of primacy for survival. Tliese 
levels are nee P d-provision, problem-solving, conflict-resolution, and system, 
toge and may P be conceived of as the full range of 

During the course of the N.A.S.W. manpower study, which imolved a field 
demonstration of experim ntal models and conceptual approaches in an 
S o^e at"ng agency, the concept levels of intervention emerged as a 
S3 criterion,! sort of conceptual handle, by which to differentiate assign- 
ments between B.A.s and M.S/W.s. 

Levels 1 and 7 need provision and problem-solving, were activities 
tha, aalwithagoreral liberal arts ground couU * taugh to .per- 
form with a reasonable amount of .m-serv.ce Trotter leve s 

emerged as the almost exclusive province of the M.S.W. practitioner, it 1 
the belief of the authors that a major proportwn of social 
country require intervention at levels 1 and 2 and, if a • - 

be more specifically educated at the undergraduate level to function at this 

level, a dent in the manpower crisis may occur. 

The following material represents the point of view of one school of 
social work Syracuse University, as it has utilized theoretical approaches 
developed in manpower research in their attempts to construct vital programs 
tho human services at the undergraduate level. - 



Indergroduote Philosophy Screen 

Tf the baccalaureate worker is to continue as the chief reservoir for 
ocial wo* manpower in the years to come, greater attention must^be|.ven 
1 his education and to the delivery system which utilizes his services wnat 
^ should be his education, and for what kind of services should he be 
i repared to perform? The following represents one schools attempt to 

nswer these questions. 

1 The BA level practitioner needs a broad generaleducationbut- 
ressed w™ an emphasis on communication skills, ^h verbal and wr. ten. 

S first year or fwo of his college education should include language, 
latural science, history, literature, and vanous courses in communications, 

2 The B.A. practitioner should have a broad comprehension of the 
social and behavioral sciences as the foundation upon which the social work 
education, per se, is built. 

3. The baccalaureate graduate, who plans to enter a social service 
deliver system immediately upon graduation, should have sufficient knowl- 
sdg^abo^t intervention processes fo participate constructively as a beginner 

on a social service team. 

4 The educational process for the B.A. and M.S.W. worker must arise 
out of a conceptualization of education and practice which permits an explicit 



continuum. If education is to be useful, it must be relevant for the type of 
functions the practitioner is called upon to perform. 

Education for Practice at Various Levels of Intervention 

Social work education at all levels of the continuum, including under- 
graduate education, has the task of preparing practitioners to intervene into 
the life processes of individuals, groups, and communities for the purposes 
of maintaining, enhancing, and/or restoring social functioning. As covered 
previously, there are various levels of intervention. They are to (1) meet 
basic human needs; (2) solve and manage problems; (3) identify, utilize, 
and resolve conflict; and (4) bring about systems change. For each level 
of intervention there is a corresponding body of knowledge, accompanying 
value orientations, and a skill component. The following represents an 
attempt to spell out and to suggest what are appropriate goals for under- 
graduate vis a vis graduate education: 

LEVEL 1: Meet Basic Human Needs 

Meeting basic human needs connotes the provision of food, clothing, 
shelter, jobs, meaningful human relationships, and other concrete services 
as applied to human systems. 



Knowledge 

The knowledge component at this level requires of the practitioner an 
understanding of normal human functioning (eufunctioning) of individuals, 
groups, and communities, and the cultural matrix in which these systems 
operate. This connotes an awareness of the components of the whole person 
concept as consisting of physical, social, emotional, and aspirational and the 
social worker’s special area of knowledge as it relates to man s social func- 
tioning. The practitioner should know what is normal growth and develop- 
ment at each stage of the life cycle. 

Knowledge at this level should include an understanding of the 
normal economic, political, cultural, and other social systems, and reflect 
on how these systems enhance the individual’s potential for self actualiza- 
tion and need fulfillment. 

In addition, the learner should be cognizant of the institutionalized and 
informal resources in the community to meet human need. Therefore he 
should have an understanding of both the human service agencies and the 
nature of professions as a means to supply need. 

The educational components to meet need are experienced by the 
learner in life in addition to the relevant formalized education which occurs 
at all levels of education. By the time the learner completes his baccalaureate 
education, he should have some depth understanding of man s needs and 
how they may be supplied through various community resources. 

Values 

The value (attitude) components necessary to perform at this level of 
intervention require an identification with those values broadly held by 
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persons in the helping professions in a democratic society and held particu- 
larly by M.S.W. social workers. 

Skills 

The skill component requires that the practitioner comprehend the 
normal and ••healthy” functioning of all human systems and subsequently can 
identify those systems which are dysfunctional. He also needs to have skill 
in human relationships sufficient to be supportive in the efforts of the client 

to meet his own needs. 

LEVEL 2: Solve ond Monoge Problems 

The second level of intervention, to solve and manage problems, refers 
to the process of evaluating and acting upon blocks wh.ch interfere wr* g^ 
achievement. Successful problem-solving is requisite for adequate b~man 
functioning in that crises and frustrations are universal phenomena to th 
human condition. When a person is over-protected from ad ^ 
does not develop skiil in problem-solving; conversely if he is constantly over 
whelmed by difficulties he loses motivation and chooses mechanisms of 
defense which are nonintegrative. 

Some generalized types of problems which clients frequently present are 
as follows: unawareness of antecedent condition; lack of c °^ 1 ^ e f ratl °? - 
problem-solving methods based on the scientific method; lack of objedi 
fication of the problem through verbalization; personalization of a problem 
which is societal rather than personal. 

Knowledge 

One important body of knowledge for problem^ 
tific method which provides a method for problem-identification ana ys s 
and hypothesis-testing. When applied to various human systems it permits 
an understanding of the concepts of prediction, cause, and c0 " s ^ ue ^ an . d 
establishes boundaries for normalcy for a given situation. Furthermore it 
provides a basis for understanding inductive and deductive processes a 
enhances the learner’s potential to think and write succinctly and piecise y. 

Problem-solving is premised on communications skills and a knowledge 
of interviewing techniques. 

Problems of individuals, groups, and communities are frequently an 
extension of a larger social problem which affects sizeable segments o 
population. Therefore at this level of intervention the practitioner should 
have beginning knowledge of such social problems as poverty discnmination 
mental illness, and delinquency. He needs to have an understanding ; of 
theories of their causation and prevention in addition to hypothesizing how 
they might be ameliorated. 

Values 

For performance on intervention level 2 the practitioner need not only 
identify with such social work values as confidentiality and self determination 
but should use them spontaneously and consistently. 



Skills 



At this ievel the practitioner is in the process of consolidating his com- 
munication skills. His orientation to the scientific methods should permit him 
to participate in the analysis of problems and make certain predictions based 
on a priori conditions. 

Through his understanding of normal human behavior, he should be 
able to observe certain deviations and hypothesize about possible outcomes. 
His understanding of the social problems should permit him to operate 
within a limited range of options with a client system. 

Levels 1 and 2 might be identified by the profession of social work 
as the chief service domain for the baccalaureate worker. However, education 
and skill are not discrete. The baccalaureate worker needs to have a cog- 
nitive understanding of the entire continuum of practice and intervention 
procedures. 

LEVEL 3: Identify, Utilize, and Resolve Conflict 

Conflict arises when there are discrepancies between the expectations 
of an individual, group, or community. Typically, the conflict is enhanced 
by high emotion and possible unconscious motivation in addition to the situ- 
ation being elusive and/or multidimensional. 

Although a dynamic equilibrium may be one of the goals in conflict 
resolution, the intervention may be initially unbalancing to ultimately permit 
the participants and forces in the system to establish an optimum equilibrium. 
Furthermore, it is assumed that the actors in the system, at this level of inter- 
vention, have within them the potential for accommodation or adaptation 
without any significant changing of the nature of their subsystems. 

This form of intervention requires, of the social worker, judgments 
and decisions of a high order which necessitate a strong conceptual and 
knowledge base. It also requires astute skill and a more disciplined use of 
the professional self than is required for the aforementioned problem-solving 
process. 

Baccalaureate education should provide the context for a cognitive 
understanding of conflict resolution, but the M.S.W. worker would be 
chiefly responsible for the delivery of services on this level. 

LEVEL 4: Systems Change 

The term, "system," has a large variety of applications, including client 
personality system, family social system, community systems, institutional 
systems, and service-delivery systems. 

Level 4 systems change is premised upon a careful analysis of the 
system and subsystems to determine what is dysfunctional or otherwise inter- 
feres with goal achievement. After the analysis, systems change may take the 
form of (1) developing new subsystems; (2) reconstructing the subsystems; 
or (3) developing a new system, using as many or as few of the previous 
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subsystems as feasible. The type of systems change utilized will be depend- 
ed upon system and subsystem amenability to change and "P on . a r “P°^ 
estimation of what changes would restore optimum functioning for those 

involved in the system. 

Any systems change is met with resistance in proportion to the degree 
it has become institutionalized and to the degree that the system is supportive 

to other systems. 

This level of intervention is the most complex in that components of 
any system are purposeful and are goal-directed (meet a need) at thepomt 
of initiation. Any alteration frequently requires a total system rea j 

Systems change requires the broadest knowledge base and .“ d 
encompasses such activities as social planning and organization, social action, 
social policy formulation with feedback mechanisms, and social research. 

Workers with a B.A. degree should have a cognitive understanding 
of this level of intervention, but this area requires the expertise of an 
MSW worker and might well be a focus for a doctoral sequenc . In 
addition, the doctoral program would consist of hypothesis-testing, expansion 
of knowledge areas, and development of new frontiers for practice. 



Discussion 

1. Both the levels of intervention and the corresponding pledge 
and skiil components are premised on a progression from i the ; simp e o 
complex, with the complex models requiring the full understanding of the 

prior levels. 

2. The majority of the social services might be rendered in intervention 
levels 1 and 2. If this model were adopted by the profession of social work, 
the manpower crisis could be greatly alleviated in most settings by utilizing 
B.A.S in teams with M.S.W.s who would act as team leaders. 

3. Various B.A. workers may perform at levels 3 and 4 intuitively 
and/or because of specialized training and experiences; the aforemention 
matrix alludes to the point when the knowledge components are introduced 

into the curriculum. 

4 The aforementioned matrix of levels of intervention need to be 
further operationalized by specifying the behavior expected at each level of 
intervention. Certain behavior at each level of intervention would be more 
relevant for baccalaureate education and other for advanced education. 

5. It is assumed that each level of intervention can be sufficiently 
specified to operationalize it to practice. A very similar design was used m 
the N.A.S.W. research-demonstration project at the Connection Valley State 
Hospital. It is recognized, however, that the categories of intervention are 
not mutually exclusive. For example, systems change may be used in conflict- 
resolution, problem-solving, or in need provision. Studies have supported 
the thesis that higher levels of intervention have been frequently used w en 
lower levels would have adequately provided the services. 
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6 . The levels of intervention and the corresponding educational com- 
ponents might provide the bases for an entire continuum of education through 
B.A. M.A., doctoral, and continuing education programs. If the correspond- 
ing bodies of knowledge were tested and confirmed, they could provide tests 
of competence and/or bases for certification at each of these aforementioned 
levels. 

7. The significant differences between the training of the B.A and 
M.S.W. workers would include the following areas: (1) The B.A. graduate 
would have a cognitive understanding of all levels of the intervention 
processes but would be expected to have beginning competence in the need- 
provision" and "problem-solving” levels of intervention; (2) the B.A. 
graduate would be oriented to team work in which his skill would be com- 
bined with the professional competence of the M.S.W. in the provision of 
service- (3) the M.S.W. worker would have greater self-objectification and 
have greater skill in the use of himself in the intervention process; (4) the 
M.SW. worker should have sufficiently broad knowledge to consider a 
wider variety of options at any or all levels of intervention; (5) the education 
of the M.S.W. should equip him to provide overall leadership of B.A. 
workers and otherwise assist them in regard to questions of decision-making. 
The training of the M.S.W. worker should be designed for leadership in 
the delivery system and conceived as preparation for social statesmanship. 
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LEARNING THROUGH FIELD EXPERIENCE 



Margaret' B. Matson, Ph.D. 
Professor of Sociology 
Director of Social Welfare Major 
The Pennsylvania State University 



The invitation to participate in this WICHE workshop was both flat- 
tering and challenging. It was flattering to be asked to follow in the foot- 
steps of Mereb Mossman, Ernest Witte, and Cordelia Cox, among ot ers, 
all of whom have had something to say about field experience in these 
WICHE institutes. And it was challenging in the assumption that I had 
something to say about field experience that I had not already included in 
the publication to which your chairman referred . 1 On both counts I was 
delighted to be invited, and I have certainly enjoyed participating in the 
workshop. 

I was allowed to pick my own topic within the general area of under- 
graduate field experience, and I chose to talk about learning through field 
experience. There were other aspects which could have received priority, an 
I am sure that we will talk about some of them in the question period and 
perhaps will move into the discussion groups also with other questions. 

It seemed to me that there are a number of reasons why the emphasis 
ought to be on learning. Your chairman has indicated one of them, that if 
this is to be a meaningful and significant part of the student s educational 
experience, we have to keep our focus upon learning, not observation, not 
insignificant kinds of jobs, but the whole question of learning through experi- 
ence. Herbert Bisno indicated this years ago in the Curriculum Study of the 
Council on Social Work Education , 2 and he has reiterated it. Many people 
have tried to focus our attention on this essential component of field experi- 
ence, and I want to be included in that category. 

There are several reasons, in addition, that I chose this particular focus 
upon learning. First of all, it seems to me that the ultimate justification for 
placing students in field experience is that it provides for a special kind of 
learning which cannot be gained in the classroom, in a volunteer experience, 
or in other ways. Field experience is costly in terms of time, energy, money, 
and professional competence — all in short supply. And unless there are some 
superior educational gains— that is, learning opportunities— in field experi- 
ence, it would be hard to justify such expenditures. 

Secondly, I think the emphasis upon learning helps to focus our atten- 
tion upon the’ consumer of the educational process — the student— rather 
than upon other participants in it. All too often we concentrate our attention 
upon the system — teaching, research, administration, committee process, 
accreditation requirements, and the like— and give only token recognition that 
the goal of all of our activity is, or should be, to provide optimal learning 
conditions for the student. 
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In terms of role analysis, we have glibly assumed that the teacher- 
learner role is reciprocal. Perhaps we need to remember that the student role 
may be carried on independently, and no one can learn independently, but 
the teacher role cannot. In other words, we cannot perform the role of 
teacher unless someone else performs the role of learner. We cannot operate 
without the student; but the student can function in his role as learner even 
without a teacher. I throw in this small digression simply to reinforce my 
point that in discussing learning through field experience we are able to 
maintain a student-oriented perspective. 

Third, learning as a focus requires the examination of some quite 
fundamental questions about the goals and objectives of undergraduate 
education as a whole in the areas of social welfare and the helping services. 
I am not one who believes in uprooting the plant periodically to see why 
it is growing, and I am convinced that a great deal of our self-examination 
and self-criticism is unjustified, unnecessary, and unproductive. 

On the other hand, I think the major question we must ask ourselves 
constantly and over and over again is "What does the student need to learn, 
and how can he be helped to learn it?” Phrased a bit differently, we must 
pose the question "Learning — of what content for what purpose? The 
whole area of curriculum is under examination in developing and operating 
programs in human services when we make decisions about what our objec- 
tives are, what we expect the student to learn in field experience, and for 
what reasons. 

Now I want to look more closely with you at these three aspects of 
learning. 



A Special Kind of Learning 

Learning in the field is different from classroom learning. As I try 
to identify some of these differences, perhaps the whole significance of field 
experience will become a little clearer. 

First of all, there are differences in the learning situation in the field 
experience as compared with the classroom. (If not, we would be hard put 
to justify a field program.) The question then becomes "Specifically, what 
are the elements of difference, and what is their significance?” 

Let me point out briefly some genuine and significant differences 
between classroom and field. In the field experience, learning is more direct, 
it is more immediate and personal than in the classroom. There is a form of 
tutorial situation which exists between supervisor and student, a direct face- 
to-face opportunity provided for the discussion of problems and questions 
raised by the student. The tasks supplied frequently involve specific and 
immediate undertakings, and the personal element is present to a degree not 
usually possible in the classroom. So we are talking about a kind of educa- 
tion where there is a direct, immediate, personal contact and, verv often, an 
immediacy in terms of things to be done. All of this helps the student see the 
significance of what he is doing to a greater extent than learning something 
in the classroom which may be useful in the future. 
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Secondly, there is a different type of activity involved in field 
than in the classroom. The field student learns througn attending staff mee - 
ings and conferences, through accompanying social workers on visits t0 c “?™s, 
through visiting courts and agencies and providing transportation and shop- 
ping and other services to clients. He may serve as a big brother or big sister 
to a g child; he may lead a group. These are the kinds of things which he does 
not do in the classroom, involving an activity focus which the student usu y 

welcomes. 

Third, the agency focus is upon provision of service rather than the 
acquisition of knowledge for its own sake. This emphasis upon application 
tends to de-emphasize rote learning of the kind which many students indulge 
in, a sort of storage process that they have found useful in passing examina- 
tions in connection with their classes. Learning related to provision of serv- 
ice puts a premium upon inquiries into the why and how of situations. I 
stresses the importance of interpersonal relationships, commitment, and con- 
cern. For the first time the student may be made aware of himself as a per- 
son who has the potential to be helpful and who needs to learn ways ot 

helping. 

Fourth, skill acquisition or enhancement becomes an important area of 
concern to the student. I am not one who will shy away from talking about 
teaching skills in field experience or, more accurately, from having a student 
learn or improve skills. 

Communication with persons at a variety of different socioeconomic 
and ability levels, many of whom are under stress, is a challenge, and the 
student’s communication skills can be enhanced in this kind of experience. 

Observation becomes crucial when use is to be made of the recorded 
observation in supervisory conference or in a case record. Finding the right 
words to describe and explain a situation, assess behavior, or suggest a 
course of action is difficult for the student who has previously relied on 
textbooks for the right words. Recording is a skill which the student can 
learn in this type of station and learn it with a direct purpose at hand. 

A fifth difference, and an important one, is that, although much learn- 
ing in the field is of general principles, there is a special focus upon specific 
situations which are examined within the context of behavior (clients, 
worker’s, student’s, supervisor’s), and the significance of this behavior, 
concept such as authority, for example, is no longer an abstraction when the 
student is learning about the sources and limits of the agency s authority. 

Socialization is something which every introductory sociology student 
learns about at considerable length, but it does not become a working con- 
cept for most students. However, the student in field experience in a. cor- 
rectional institution or a day care center working with children becomes very 
much aware of the meaning of socialization and the results of inadequate 

socialization. 

Sixth a very significant difference is in the area of one’s own feelings 
and attitudes. The student in the field experience is required to examine his 
attitudes and his feelings to an extent which is certainly not characteristic ot 
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most classroom situations. Exposure to subcultures other than his own fre- 
quently arouses in the student anxiety about social mores and values. He 
may question his own feelings about racial, ethnic, and minority groups, 
about illegitimacy, about illness or aging. He may feel inadequate in the 
helping roie. 

Let me just say, parenthetically, that the student who goes into the 
agency with the vision of himself as an unprejudiced liberal is the one who 
is going to suffer most in this kind of exposure to situations where he is 
really challenged. In a classroom discussion about unmarried mothers, for 
example, he feels nonjudgmental, intellectually secure about facts, and accept- 
ing. But the "social problems” approach may not be sufficient to carry him 
through the actual experience of dealing with illegitimacy, placement of 
children, and agency provision for financial support. 

He may feel overconfident in the beginning in his relationships with 
clients or agency people; he may over react or over identify with clients. 
Very frequently there are compromises with the ideal that he sees in terms 
of agency practice. These may be very troublesome to the beginning student. 
He may feel host ile towa rd the agency or his supervisor or both. A part of 
the learning process will inevitably involve feeling and emotion to a greater 
extent than is the case in the classroom. With the help of the supervisor and 
faculty member, the student grows in self-awareness. 

The last difference I would like to point out, although I am sure you 
will think of others, is that this experience provides the student with an oppor- 
tunity to identify with the “real world.” For a specified number of hours 
each week, he sees people functioning as professionals; he deals with the 
reality of leading a group or visiting an elderly client or institutionalized 
child, or in some other way giving service. The quest for identity, a part of 
the total educational experience, characterizes both classroom and field, but 
in the latter, in the field, it takes on a new dimension. To the analysis of 
the kind of learning that takes place in field experience, we might apply the 
words of T. S. Eliot: 

We shall not cease from exploration 
And the end of all our exploring 
Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first time. 

These are some of the differences between classroom and field learn- 
ing, and I think we can exploit the differences. I think they are an important 
justification for field experience. One of the key aspects of planning educa- 
tional content is to make sure that there is some great contrast between what 
the student does in the field and what he does in the classroom. This is not 
to say that there should be a divorce between these two areas of his experi- 
ence. On the contrary, there should be reinforcement in the field of class- 
room learning and, beyond that, structured experiences that will result in a 
different type of learning. 

Focus Upon the Student 

Another justification for field experience is in' terms of being able 
to focus upon the student, and I would like to elaborate a bit upon that. 
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Th P recognition of the- differences in various kinds of learning will then be 
SkltaS upon, and they will enrich the student's educational «peneo«- 
He will typically benefit from and welcome a change of pace. After all, 
te to hStofte classroom from the age of six Learning ; has been by the 
assimilation of written materials and lectures, and perhaps he . 

fitas, and occasionally he has observed demonstrations and participated in 

laboratory exercises of various kinds. 

All of these are valid ways of learning, but they place no premium upon 
the into v"f self in any active sense. On the contrary, the atudentwho 
eeb to hdect something of himself into a classroom enterprise may threaten 
hTtholeSm Yet he is having significant experiences outside the formal 
educational system— in jobs, in dormitory living, in pe^groap re^trons^ps 
in military sendee and, increasingly, in marriage at an early age. inere must 
be something of this total self which can be put to active use in the learm g 

process. 

The field experience provides for immersion of the total person and 
nrovides a bridge between classroom learning and life experiences. In mv 

longer live in his own home. 

T ife chances of minority group members, urban blight, bureaucracy, 

and a variety of ideas to which the student has res P°^ 
on classroom examinations now have relevance within the 

experience. 

Let me quote the comments of a student in a field placement with a 
child care agency: 

I have learned more, seen more, felt more, and "ntoocJ 
mnrp in the oast three weeks than ever before. The textbooks 
have come alive. Case records are no longer merely hypothetical 

situations. 

Or another student, again in a child welfare agency: 

I have seen families living in filth. I had read about it, 
but somehow it never existed until I saw it. I have seei \ e 
of a mother whose child told her that he wanted to go back to his 
mommy his foster mother. I have cared for an abused baby on 
the way home from Children’s Hospital, and have wondered how 
angnTan adult must be inside to abuse a baby. I have seen the 
foster mother and the real mother and realized the conflict— 
the inadequate legal mother versus the adequate foster mother, 
with thediild caught somewhere in between. And this is going 
to make such a difference in my grasp of textbook material. 

Students are seeking answers to serious questions of relevance and 
relationship. They call attention through protests and demonstrations (or 
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dropping out) to what they see as the university’s failure to take account 
of tiie social issues of the day. 

I am not, I hope, naively suggesting that field experience is the answer 
to their questions; in fact, it is quite likely that some students will find the 
social agency as inadequate as the university in dealing with vital social 
concerns. Nevertheless, the student in field experience has an opportunity 
to participate in social welfare or helping service programs and to explore 
first-hand attempts to deal with problems being experienced by individuals, 
groups, and communities. 

Unwittingly, we prolong the adolescent status of the student in the 
traditional classroom setting. It is perhaps built into the role of teacher; 
we are expected to be mature; we must be knowledgeable. Don’t we have 
degrees to prove it ? We are in a position of authority and must make eval- 
uative judgments of performance. We imply that productive work will be 
accomplished when the student leaves the campus, and we tend to forget the 
increased motivation which comes from successful accomplishment now. We 
insist on a long period of preparation for “something,” but we do not 
provide sufficient opportunity for the student to test the adequacy of that 
preparation or his fitness for the field he has chosen. 

I believe we can correct some of this in field experience, and the 
structuring of the student’s experience ought to provide for some real involve- 
ment in issues which he sees as important and in areas of service which he is 
thinking about as a possible career choice. 

One short quotation from a student report in field experience in a 
probation office will illustrate what I mean about this: 

For the first time I am treated as a responsible adult whose 
opinions are worth listening to. For the first time I feel that I am 
accomplishing something important. 

And when I read that I must say I shuddered to think what the class- 
room situation had represented to this student. I am not, I hope, condescend- 
ing to my students, and yet here was one who said, Tor the first time, in field 
experience, I am an adult.” 

The assumption of an adult role is acknowledged in another way by 
this student: 

I must admit that having my own office and phone is a 
bit awesome. Being accorded the privileges of an adult also 
implies bearing the responsibilities of one. I still find it difficult 
to believe that, finally, I am in a position to help others, that I 
have the knowledge and skill to do something for people .... 

Now I would like to go back to the third aspect of this learning in 
field experience, the fact that it required us to examine fundamental questions 
about the goals and objectives of education for the helping services: what 
content for what purposes? I believe that the new Guide of the Council on 
Social Work Education provides a useful frame of reference . 3 
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Y 11U w iH recall that the council publication outlines four objectives. 

SB8*ip 

graduate work or employment in other areas of the he ping seme 

Within this context each college or p^ncfsSd £ 
own priorities mid to *e student’s total education, and 

“d to indSte some of the ways it differs from classroom instruct. 

si SHSaSSasHsta 

^lfLTsethngs"” There is a further oemment that this should not serve in 
lieu of agency in-service training. 

delivery-of-service system of agencies, institutions, and orgamza 1 
the traditional and innovative varieties. 

It is inconceivable to me, with my particular bias about field expert* 
ence, that a school could attempt instruction in mtervent gleans w^ 
a well-developed field experience program. Students in such prog 

S in aspects of service to clients is a destred objective. 

Tvler’s analysis of curriculum objectives may be helpful here/ 1 Let 
us assume that a school has decided to adopt the ^tbina SeXoS 

dents for beginning employment^n any orre f J S hou|<J Linde 

S i„ B S"^ P I take this to be an aspect 

of the interventive means. 

• behl^’ il n ,!:L S E a^ ^^“0^ 

Experience fn TAZZl Xf/e 

“ff reS ult? What are the tests of a learning experience m th,s area of mter- 
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ventive means that would help the student to become prepared for a begin- 
ning position? 

Tyler gives us some points. Th ey appear in his writings and a pub- 
lication that Marguerite Pohek did for the council. 3 I have summarized them 
again in the pamphlet on field experience, so let me mention them only 

briefly. According to Tyler, the kind of learning experience that will result 
in behavioral change must do certain things: 

1. Give the student an opportunity to perform the kind of behavior 
desired. 

2. Give him an opportunity to deal with content that is appropriate. 
Here we are talking about academic content, and again the learning experi- 
ence will involve not only activity in the sense of performance and doing 
but also some awareness of the kind of content which is implied in this 
objective. 

3. Be within the capacity of the learner. This is a simple statement, but 
a very significant one. 

4. Build on the past experience of the learner. In this sense we have 
an obligation in field experience to build upon the classroom experience and 
life experience of the student, providing continuity. 

5. Be interesting to the student and allow him to obtain satisfaction 
from carrying on the kind of behavior which is required. I have tried to 
indicate the ways in which I think that field experience offers opportunities 
for this kind of satisfaction. 

6. Provide something that is meaningful in terms of the student s 
perception of himself and his career. This, of course, is very difficult to 
accomplish in many classroom situations; although we as teachers may have 
a very firm conviction about the meaningfulness of a particular set of data 
to the student, it ir hard for him to see the relevance in many instances. It 
does not become automatic in field experience, but meaningfulness in an 
immediate sense is more likely to be felt by the student in the area of inter- 
ventive means.” 

7. Provide opportunity for the student to perceive all the necessary 
aspects for accomplishing the learning task and to bring the parts into a 
satisfying whole. In other words, we do not withhold some of the compon- 
ents and then expect him to see the whole pattern. On the contrary, the var- 
ious tasks are structured to enable the student to perceive their interrelation- 
ships and their significance to the whole. 

8. Give the student some indication of how well he is doing at a 
particular time so that he can use this in guiding his learning. We have 
developed this in the classroom, of course, in the form of periodic examina- 
tions. In the field this can be done through conferences with supervisor, 
faculty members, and others, and through the use of diaries and other written 
materials. Through a variety of techniques, the field experience student can 
and must get feedback in terms of how he is progressing. 
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9. Be worked out in the context of good social and personal relations. 
This does not mean that all must be sweetness and light throughout the 
learning process. However, harmonious understanding between agency and 
university or college is essential. The student must be made aware of this 
harmonious relationship; he must not be victimized by a lack of agreed-upon 
expectations between the university and the agency. 

10. Involve the student in a variety of situations in which he has a 
chance to practice the desired behav.or. Specifically, as far as interventive 
means are concerned, the field experience must be structured so that the 
student who is expected to learn observation, interviewing, and recording, 
for example, has a chance to practice these skills and then has an evaluation 
of performance. He needs also to savor the satisfaction of direct service 
through assignments of increasing complexity arranged so that he has an 
orderly progression in his field experience as he becomes able to utilize his 
skills at a higher level. 

Obviously, cooperation between agency and college or university would 
be needed in planning a field experience in which these conditions could be 
met Orientation to the agency, opportunities to learn its structure and 
functions, the kinds of problems it deals with, its value system, and its place 
in the community network of sendees would be a part of the content. Beyond 
this, an opportunity to participate actively in the agency program is essential 
to permit the student to test himself in the helping process and to evaluate 
the learning experience in terms of career satisfaction. 

I shall close by going back in time to 1951, when the Hollis-Taylor 
volume on social work education was published. 0 It is a valuable document. 
When one reads it from the perspective of 1968, there are still many gems 
to be found. One of them, it seems to me, serves as an ending for what I 
have presented here this morning. The Hollis-Taylor discussion at the 
point to which I refer is on the kinds of courses which should be offered 
at the undergraduate level tha* - would include the informational, philosophic, 
and attitudinal components of the concepts important to further professional 
growth in social work. What they say about classroom courses I would also 
extend to field experiences: 

They should provide a maximum of opportunity, compat- 
ible with sound scholarship, for each student to develop and ex- 
press his ideas, feelings, predilections and prejudices about social 
welfare and social work. 



1 Margaret B. Matson, field Experience in Undergraduate Programs in Social 
Welfare. New York: Council on Social Work Education, 1967. 

2 Herbert Bisno. The Place of the Undergraduate Curriculum in Social Work 
Education. Vol. II, A Project Report of the Curriculum Study. New York: Council 
on Social Work Education, 1959. 

3 Undergraduate Programs in Social Welfare — A Guide to Objectives, Content. 
Field Experience, and Organization. New York: Council on Social Work Education, 
1967. 
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• Ralph W. Tyler. Basic Principles oj Curriculum and Instruction. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1950. 

5 Marguerite V. Pohek (ed.). The Teachers Compendium. New York: 
Council on Social Work Education, 1963- 

6 Ernest V. Hollis and A. L. Taylor. Social Work Education in the United 
States. New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. 
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CONTENT FOR METHODS COURSES IN 
UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULA FOR THE HELPING 



SERVICES 



Joan Acker, Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor 
School of Community Services 
and Public Affairs 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

I'm going to present to you my present thoughts on methods content 
for undergraduate education for the helping professions. I want to stress 
that these are my present thoughts about it. These thoughts coine ou 
some proposals Lt I have developed for the new Schoo Id ^ y 

Service and Public Affairs at the University of Oregon. The proposals n a 
not been implemented yet; they will be implemented starting this September. 

iffi'SSLeV a proposal raJr to of 
content and tested kinds of content; so keep that in mind Some 
hi ,i pvnerience in grappling with methods courses at an undergraduate 
“l C may think that I'm just out of my head to be suggesting some of 
these things. I may find that out too, very soon. 

A Generic Program 

Mv thinking on this problem is related to the development of our new 
School of Community Sendee and Public Affairs. This is an un ergra iw 
school although it probably will have some graduate programs, probab y 
iftmdiS areas^-not in social work. It is a generic program spanning a 
wide variety of fields, from public administration to all those occupatio 
and fields that we loosely group under "community service. 

We now have a public affairs major which includes a variety of a<lmin- 
istratiorf options! People may prepare themselves for some nto. 
financial functions in administration, for personnel, and for various otner 
kinds of work. It is very' flexible; the student has a lot of opportunity to 

pick his own way. 

We have just established a community service major. In this major we 
will have a core program, and I can indicate later some of the courses that 
will be included. Also, students will have an opportunity to specialize to 
some extent on the undergraduate level with emphasis in corrections, coun- 
seling and social work. We probably will also develop an emphasis m 
gerontology. We will undoubtedly develop other areas of specialization as 

time goes on. 

In addition to these two majors, we have a recreation major which 
incudes all the traditional subjects in recreation programs and parks manage- 
ment programs but also has a specialization in community arts management. 
It seems (and I didn’t know this until recently) that throughout the country 
communities are setting up various kinds of community art centers, a rebirth 
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of the old settlement house but for everybody, not just for the people that 
need to be integrated into American society. There is a real demand for this 
kind of person, somebody who has organizational skills, community skills, 
and also some knowledge about the arts. 

Later we may have an urban-planning emphasis or major in the school 
and probably will have an international development program. This is being 
worked on now. When I’m talking about generic skills, I’m attempting to 
talk about skills that span these wide varieties of occupational areas. 

World Events Affect Curriculum Content 

In order to talk about curriculum content, I always look at the world: 
How does it fit in ? What’s going on in our world today that has an impact 
upon the kinds of methods we’re going to teach in undergraduate programs ? 

The central problems of our society now do have an impact upon what 
kinds of methods we’re going to be teaching. Certainly the Viet Nam war 
has an impact. It’s draining off money and making it hard for us to do a lot 
of things. It’s creating a climate of alienation, withdrawal, denial, and also 
a climate within which force and violence as solutions to social problems are 
more readily looked to than are reasonable, reasoned solutions. So it has an 
impact, I think, on what our students are going to be faced with when they 
go out and with what we ought to be teaching. 

Certainly the rapid, uneven, and unplanned development of technology 
that we’re experiencing in this country has a great deal to do with our 
problems. Related to this is our skewed allocation of resources between the 
public and private sectors, making it extremely difficult to deal with all kinds 
of problems. 

Another important factor is the development of a possibly larger, but 
certainly more depressed, underclass in our society. The beginning revolt of 
this underclass, along with our failure to solve the problems of racism in our 
society further complicate the situation. These factors have a tremendous 
impact upon what we’re going to be teaching. 

Lastly, we are experiencing in our society an increasing alienation and 
disaffection among the young people. Increasingly numerous groups feel 
that the very organization of American society is subverting American values; 
that, in a sense, the goals of our society have been displaced to the mainten- 
ance of our organizations away from the basic concerns with humanity, 
equality, freedom, etc. 

These broad trends relate to the demands that we are facing as educators 
in this field. When we decide to put meat into our methods courses and 
decide what we’re actually going to be teaching, we have to meet diverse 
kinds of demands arising out of some of these factors. 

Demands Educators Must Face 

We face a demand, as educators, on three levels. We face three types 
of demands. There is the effective demand, that all of you know about, 
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to fill thousands of jobs. We’re been responding to this demand for several 
years; we are convinced now that we ought to meet that demand. 

Secondly, there is the demand to solve social problems in a more effec- 
tive way than we have been doing in the past. This is not necessarily synony- 
mous with the demand for people to fill particular slots. This is a eman 
we arc feeling most from the organized groups of clients, from the people 
who most need the kinds of services that we are supposed to be giving. 

Thirdly, as educators we face the demand from our own client group - 
the students, those who want to find a meaningful role in society. Some o 
them are alienated; some aren’t. We have a lot of premature cynics who are 
extremely difficult to deal with in many ways. We have student revolts at 
Oregon and everywhere else. But we have to meet their demands in some 

ways. 



Some Assumptions 

1 make some assumptions that I would like to make clear. They are 
related to the kinds of demands we are facing. First, in the future we are 
»oing to prepare at the B.A. level most of the people who are actually involved 
in giving sendees. This is true now, as you know. Most people who give 
service do not have graduate degrees and probably never will have graduate? 
degrees Therefore, there are lots of things we have to keep at the under- 
graduate level, and we have to expect a change in function for the people 
who are more highly trained at a master's or Ph.D. level. 



We have to do this— and I make the assumption that we are going to 
do this— because students are demanding it. They don’t just want to be 
sensitive and self aware and be able to write good reports. They want to 
be able to do something. I think one of the reasons we re having troub e, 
we middle-aged conservatives, with kids these days is that, for a larger and 
larger group of people we are not providing any kind of useful social role. 
It’s hard to expect that adults are going to be satisfied with being children 
If we’re going to send 90 percent of our people to college, it s going to get 
worse — worse and worse. That's my first assumption. 

My second assumption is that we can no longer think of preparing 
professionals who are narrowly specialized in one method, or tied to one 
theoretical approach, or tied to one model of the professional, such as the 
therapist, for example. Our society is demanding more effective intervention. 
This forces us to stop doing the same old things without doing them any more 
effectively It forces us to be receptive to new theories and methods, in the 
sense of maintaining a healthy skepticism which will help us to avoid new 
kinds of orthodoxies. We are always in danger of developing some new 

orthodoxy. 

I also make the assumption, which I have already alluded to, that there 
are common elements in the role requirements for a wide variety of pro es- 
sions and fields of practice which make it possible for us, on the under- 
graduate level, to provide a generic methods education. 
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Realities to Face 

Serviced pSfK 

££ ~ ™ t : Whit are the realms 

them about what it’s going to be like. 

First of all, professionals in our society function in some sort of 
oreanizational context. Most of our students are going to work m bureau- 
crat organizations. Some will work in less bureaucratic orga naAouttan 
others. Some may be attached to organizations which are m d °™, ? L* 
clients rather than by commvmity influential or by governme 
crate But whatever the context, it’s going to be an organizational context. 
J’^convincTd that we need to educ£ people for orgamzahonal expertise. 

' They have to know how to work in these organizational contexts. 

Let me elaborate on what I mean by organizational expertise. We often 
talk about aspects of organizational expertise when we deve op cn ena for 
student or professional functioning. We usually call it someUung lute 
"awareness of agency limitations, abilihr to relate to a 
Tht'c is a nart of it However, our students also need to question agency 
limitations P and to question the supervisory functiom They ^needUc > be aware 
of the limitations but only in the sense of adapting to them. They 
know when to adapt and when to kick up their neels. 

Organizational expertise involves many other abilities. PiritB the 
ability to assess the authority structure of the organization, to assess the 
Sels of influence within this authority st. ructure » 
position in this bureaucratic structure (what one s realistic potentials 
action are and where the blockages are apt to come). 

ShirWts nppd a sensitivity to the necessity for a thorough knowledge 
of the rull of thegame, both the explicit rules of the agency, whatever they 
might h? and the hnplicit ones. They need to know how to use these rules 

creatively for their clients. 

You probably all know of Blau’s study of organizational structure and 

“S H theylu^ive £ £ o^n|4 

fearn how to do it through experience only. Going al “S ^ 

wnn ij sav that students need to have a great sensitivity to the manifest goals 
of *l agency, to the way the organization relates to these goals and how it 
probably subverts them in some way or another. 

Students also need the ability to assess potential sources of support 
both within and outside the organization. They stouldrrxogn^that 
changes in bureaucratic organizations often come from external pressures and 
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m— ™y*ing unless 

have 6 ^onsoIjdate^tl^M^ 
them in terms of organizational structure. That s my r r p 
sis of the organizational context to professional practice. 

Mv second point is this: Professional practice involves a variety of 

t^ned^opk ' Tdo f one' gomT^taff mating 
as one kLd of thing. But “ f 

supervisor or supervisoree, depending upon who he Iffig ‘ t ° 0 ther 
a group of clients who are trying to work on a problem of thetrs. to other 

kinds of group situations. 

Professional practice demands role virtuosity, a recognition that each 
role th!["on%s is a legitimate part of 
that different behaviors may be called for in different • 
w^lfarp departments or the agencies with which most ot us are usually 
af SfieTS-s true also of the city manager. It's true of people working m 
urban renewal agencies and in many other settings. 

The helping professional is involved in interaction systems of varying 
complexity" Dyadic^ situations, small groups, formal organizations and com- 
mun&uld" be one way of putting it. At each system level to are 
distinct types of reciprocal roles, the main divisions between Aem being t 
professional-client role and the professional-nonchent role. > 

course, as I have indicated, role relationships with all kinds of P^ ™ 
involved in the problem-solving process. This may go aU tiu : way tram 
people in the administrative structure to the business mai n. I J 

parenthetically that I feel that the concept of change agent ,wbdi te b 

instituting Ganges within the system of which the professional is an integral 
part. In other words he is not always acting from outside. 

A third characteristic of professional practice is that it is PJ»Ma>£ 
oriented, and that the nature of the problem is always related to the kinds 

of methods used. 

What kind of intervention strategies can we teach poeple at the 
A aroAnztp level that will help them to function in these kinds of pro- 

f habit of mind in which every situation is viewed as problematic. 
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Every situation is a problem-solving situation. I know that I am 
questioning the assumption that functioning is enhanced if we can internalize 
behavior develop habit patterns that become nonthoughtful. I think, 
though that much of our difficulty in effecting social change is that we 
have internalized much of our behavior, and we don’t think about it any 
more. We don’t view every situation as a problem. We don t attempt to 
consciously analyze what's gaing on. I'd like to teach students how to do this 
by explicitly introducing them at the beginning level in a methods course 
to a problem-solving process, a process which they would apply to varying 
system levels, to an individual problem, to a small group problem, to a com- 
munity problem, etc. I’d like to teach them to explicitly identify the relevant 
variables in defining the problem, to gather data, to observe, etc. 

The explicit formulation of goals, either with the client or, if that is 
not appropriate, with other people in the problem-soiving process, is the next 
step. It’s not very easy to formulate goals. Students should be aware that 
there will often be lack of concensus, disagreement on goals, or that there 
may be agreement on some goals and disagreement on others. Students need 
to develop some ability to give and take in this process of goai-setting. 
Also involved in the process of goal-setting is assessment of resources for 
problem-solution. Power and the way it is distributed in each concrete situa- 
tion, is one of the most important resources to be assessed. 

You can’t set goals, it’s silly to set goals that are impossible, only 
possible goals should be set. (We could have an argument on this.) Goals 
may not always be change goals; this is another reason I prefer not to use 
the term "change agent.” Our goals may be to maintain the status quo. 
Right now, as a matter of fact, when so many programs are being attacked, 
if we could just maintain the status quo we would be doing rather well. 
I doubt that we can even do that. So it could be very important to maintain 
the status quo. It could also be very important to simply facilitate some on- 
going process which is a positive one. 

The next step in a rational problem-solving scheme might be to plan 
to take action. Here’s where our strategies of intervention will come in. 
The final step is evaluating action outcomes and then feeding back the 
evaluation into the original definition of the problem. This is an important 
step. In social work we have usually overlooked this part of the process 
because it’s a very difficult thing to do. Students should develop a commit- 
ment to evaluation along with an appreciation of the difficulties in making 
useful assessments of action. 



Intervention Strategies 

What about the kinds of intervention strategies that might come into 
a problem-solving process at the point that you come to some goals and are 
ready to act? First of all I want to talk about basic skills in intervention. 
These skills are used at every stage of the problem-solving process. It is 
somewhat inaccurate to talk about them as part of strategies of intervention 
to be used at the implementation stage. 



Tho first skills needed are talking skills, one-to-one talking skills. I'm 

not sure I want to use the Se mi^f siLZs. 

I’m about tdtang and aenmg skill w back different 

with a wide var,<*> -of positions . fm talking abont 
sexes andagesanddfen otfpn ^ (And , by the way. 

recognition of non^bal si^ s £ Qn nonverba l communication, 

IghT^r^hCigis. ) ‘we need to train people specifically to do 
these things. 

At Oregon we have already started in Ae frehman year We hav^a 

course that we’re l“„Ts to examine the range 

dents meet to small ° f fr ™ thdr own values, attitudes, and 

° isC/T^ r^ut mte She commundy and meet people who are actually 
wishes. They g come tQ some conclusion 

z^; n Kh"- ^ 4 >■* —•« for 

example, or whether they’d be better off running a compute.. 

in the context of this course, students will start to learn interviewing 

ski !! s Ksra^ s “‘ 

^gTWbJnning 1 Xlf in onlto-one and small group pro- 
~c$ses. 

Organization and expression of ideas, orally ?nd in written ^m. are 
i u * ci-illc Shidents should have learned these skills by the time they 
« college Many ha eZ learned them. Many still do not organize 

organizational constraints there are upon other people. 

Particularly at this stage, we have to be very conscious about dealing 

Wit YsL f S long, I haven't 

emphasize this b '» j^ere are man y unconscious behavior 

patttnTwWre people evfdence in their relationships with darMcinned 

people which came difficulties in interaction in a professional situation. 

can’t expect these patterns to just vanish. 

T’m assuming that most of our students are white. We ought 
Im assumi f> shocking to find out the degree to 
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round about this at Oregon and got some reports of other places. In big 
metropolitan areas as well as at Oregon, there has been practically nothing 
done although it has been evident for a long time, quite evident, that this 
is a problem. 

These, then, are the basic skills. Let me be more specific about skills 
useful to the beginning worker, the bottom man in the bureaucratic structure. 

I think we need more training in one-to-one skills, giving and getting 
information with clients, supervisors, and other people in the environment. 
I think that we can teach our students simple reinforcement techniques to 
use both with supervisors and clients. 

Also, we can teach some basic teaching skills. A lot of what our stu- 
dents are going to be doing involves teaching. We need to develop skills in 
bargaining and negotiation, persuasion, etc. 

What about group skills? By building on some experiences with small 
groups that devolop comfoit in those groups, students can learn how to organ- 
ize task-orieted groups such as committees, problem-solving groups of various 
kinds, and client groups. They can learn how to help other people learn 
group interactions, facilitate group interactions. 

What about organizational skills? I’ve already talked about some of 
those. We also can teach policy-making skills at a beginning level. Our 
students can learn something about getting policy information, about organ- 
izing community groups, about implementation of policy, or how to get 
policy through, about how to write a policy proposal, how to testify about 
it, whom to see. They can even get some experience, or at least simulated ex- 
perience, in doing this kind of thing. 

I have been emphasizing conflict kinds of skills rather than collabora- 
tive skills. I have been doing this for a purpose— not that I don’t think we 
need the collaborative skills; I think we do. But if we are going to train 
people to be change agents as well as people who battle to maintain what’s 
being taken away, we have to develop people who can engage in conflict. 

In our society, we tend to view concensus as very desirable and conflict, 
at least in professional interaction, as being abnormal or bad, unethical. 
What we actually do is mask conflict in an effort to get concensus. This, 
in turn, tends to support the status quo — that is, you don’t let people really 
disagree or examine change alternatives 

I don’t know about your groups, but in my observation of a number 
of different groups in which I happen to be, when conflict comes up, people 
are very upset. They pretend that everybody agrees, or they wait until it all 
goes away somehow, and then we can talk about it. They just cannot adjust 
to the fact that they’re in a conflict situation; they think everyone ought to 
agree. It’s only right that we should agree, you know? Well, this really is 
not reality. 

Students should be aware of some of the social mechanisms which tend 
to mask conflict. One is that we won’t talk about an issue until we have 
concensus on it. Vidich and Bensman describe this beautifully in Small Town 
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w o ;-. Thev tell about a town council, which never drtuaU) 
n Mass Society. lne> , , <;fenes t hev reached agreement. 

'risis occurred which foxced action. 

This is whafs happening to us now. This *° t 

small groups; it happens everywhere. 

Another wav of masking conflict is cooptation, bringing people into 

rarofSnnr z is a » 

nice to you espSiy if he happens to be your superior. I flunk we ought 
to be aware of this. 

There is a fear of loss of effectiveness also that operates in groups to 

Z happen: e bu" y nTai;ays happen. I think we can clue people 
in to this. 

There are many indications that we are beginning to look at our role 
as a coSlirt roleZ Of the time. Articles, such as the recent one by George 
r “ shnnt the social worker as advocate rather than enabler, are discussing 
fSXol^lTnXnk this is flre only role; I only emphasrze rt be- 

caus° has been de-emphasized. 

Sirt sZeXny station. If a woman gets into a controversy station 
Td SsZfy pushed by a man in an argument, the ^ 
inrun first regardless of whether or not she things she s right. S. 

Xbe fdaS ttat she's not sure whether she's right or not. So we need 
™ toughen u” 8 our students so that they can take a stand on controversy 

issues. 

We need to consider ethical and value issues involved in usmg various 
SM “flrt o^rfnlZS^Jou might sa; 

Let me indicate briefly how we are going to g “ ^ * ls wh ^ "g 

reinforcement techniqu ’ -n : n (.u e third term have an 

We will teach small-group processes and we will, ^ the m*rd term, 

introduction to functioning in organizations and communities. 
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In addition to these courses, most of our students will take some special- 
ized fourth-term course in an area in which they have particular interest. 
I or example, we might have a fourth-term course in personnel management; 
we might have a fourth-term course in working with delinquent adolescents; 
we might have a fourth-term course in rural community development. In 
other words, we will apply some of the basic skills to particular practice set- 
tings, to particular kinds of client populations, to particular kinds of prob- 
lems. I don't know how much we can accomplish in these terms; I'd like 
to look at it a year from now and report to you. 

Some Problems We Face 

Other problems remain in the approach we are taking at Oregon. 
One is the problem of whether this attempt to give a broad methods intro- 
duction is going to be overwhelming to the student, leaving him without any 
sense of competence. My thinking about this now is that feelings of com- 
petence will be supported by the experience that students get in other areas, 
in their field experience, in other courses in the school such as the Career 
Analysis Workshop, and another course that we are planning which will be 
called "The Professional and His Practice." 

In this course we will deal with a wide variety of professions and the 
organizational contexts within which practice takes place. I think that now 
we are turning out noncompetent people, not necessarily incompetent, but 
people who don’t have any competencies. If we can develop some inter- 
personal skills, some organizational expertise in our products, we’ll be doing 
more than we have done previously. I think we all know that people who are 
really successful are those who have interpersonal and organizational skills. 

Another problem is that of the professional vs. the bureaucratic orien- 
tation. Can a generic approach develop a sufficiently strong professional 
identity, an identity which will protect a practitioner from becoming an un- 
critical supporter of the bureaucracy within which he works ? Can it give him 
the tools he needs to maintain a client-problem commitment? I think it 
probably can although we have disagreement on this. Our resolution of the 
problem at this point has been one in which we have a social work emphasis, 
for example, a counseling emphasis, to help students develop a professional 
identity. 

The who. ! e thing about hanging loose on method and theory is a 
problem. Would it be better to tell students, "This is the way you do it, kid, 
and you’re going to be real competent when you get out?” Some people 
think you ought to do this with undergraduates, but I don’t think so. I 
think it’s dishonest because we all know that the reality is that we don’t 
know how to do things very well and that we have to keep looking for new 
ways. 

A final question relates to the consequences of giving students all this 
criticism of organizations. Will it lead to sophistication and a better ability 
to handle the situation or will it lead to cynicism and manipulation? I think 
that, on the whole, it will enhance functioning, but I must see what happens 
with our students. One of my consultants at Oregon, an organizational 
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sociologist, .nought you 

r re Cn o g°o r into " m«hi„rr £ Wre going j. try to do an evaluati^ of 
Ct Ut m rwpon to answer some of these questions and other ques- 
tions^. I don’t know what the outcome will be. We are optimistic. 
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4505 Maryland Parkway 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89109 

NEW MEXICO 

Dr. Jerome Levy 
Assistant Professor 
Department of Psychiatry 
University of New Mexico 
School of Medicine 
930 Stanford, N.E. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

OREGON 

Dr. Daniel Jennings 
Associate Professor of 
Social Work 
Portland State College 
School of Social Work 
1632 S.W. 12th St. 
Portland, Oregon 97207 
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Ronald C. Waller 
Associate Professor 

Coordinator, . . 

Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor Training 

School of Education 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 

Rev. James E. Kelly, Ph.D. 

Chairman 

Dept, of Sociology 
University of Portland 
5000 N.Williamette Blvd. 

Portland, Oregon 97203 

UTAH 

Kenneth K. Keiser, ACSW 
Coordinator 

Undergraduate Social Welfare Emphasis 
Department of Sociology 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84112 

Vern K. Kupfer 
Professor of Psychology 
Chairman 
Behavioral Science 
College of Southern Utah 
Cedar City, Utah 84720 

Professor Walter C. Neville 
Chairman 

Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
Weber State College 
Ogden, Utah 84403 

Robert Ashpole 
Lecturer 

Sociology Department 

University of Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84112 

Dr. Therel R. Black 

Chairman , 

Department of Sociology and Social Work 

Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 84321 

Ray Clark 
Coordinator 

Social Service Sequence 
Weber State College 
Ogden, Utah 84403 
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|j Dr. Joseph N. Symons 

§f Coordinator 

i Undergraduate Program in Social Work 

| Department of Sociology 

I Brigham Young University 

| Provo, Utah 84601 

j WASHINGTON 

Rt. Rev. Gerald Desmond 

Head, Dept, of Sociology and Anthropology 

St. Martins’ College 

Olympia, Washington 98501 



RESOURCE FACULTY 

Thomas Briggs, Professor 
School of Social Work 
Syracuse University 
926 South Crouse Avenue 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13210 

Dr. Joan Acker 
Assistant Professor 
Department of Sociology 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 

Margaret Matson 
Professor 

Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
Pennsylvania State University j 

University Park, Pa. 16802 



GROUP LEADERS 
Faculty 

Jerry Kelley 
Assistant Dean 
School of Social Work 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 98105 

Patricia Pickford 
Associate Professor 
School of Social Work 
Fresno State College 
Fresno, Calif. 9372 6 
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Kay L. Dea 
Consultant 

Undergraduate Education 

Council on Social Work Education 

Assistant Professor 

University of Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84112 

Dr. J. A. Schiller 
Chairman 

Dept, of Sociology 
Pacific Lutheran University 
Tacoma, Washington 9 8447 



PRACTICE RESOURCE PERSONS 



Agency Administration 



David L. Ashmore 



Director 

Staff Development Office 

Colorado State Dept, of Public Welfare 



1600 Sherman 
Denver, Colorado 80203 



Bernard Kogon 
Director 

Staff Training Office 
Los Angeles County Probation Dept. 
p.O. Box 4002 Terminal Annex 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90054 

Paul E. Jarvis, Ph.D. 

Psychology Consultant 
Staff Development Department 
Fort Logan Mental Health Center 
3520 West Oxford Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 80236 



George P. Spartz 
Associate Professor 

Department of Psychology and Sociology 
University of Alaska 
College, Alaska 99701 



STATE PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 

Edward Himstreet 

State Personnel Director 

130 State Capitol 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84114 
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RESOURCE CONSULTANTS 
Joseph Rowell 

Department of Health, Education and Walfare 
Federal Office Building 
50 Fulton Street 

San Francisco, California 94101 
Eulene Hawkins 

Regional Staff Development Specialist 
Social and Rehabilitation Service 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
19th and Stout Streets 
Denver, Colorado 80202 

Theodore E. Fasso 

Consultant in Psychiatric Social Work 

NIMH 

Room 9017 

Federal Office Bldg. 

19th and Stout Streets 
Denver, Colorado 80202 
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Mr. Thomas Brigham 

Graduate School cf Social Work 
Fresco State College 
Fresno, California 93726 



r. Charles Browning 

ssociate Professor of Sociology 

epartment of Sociology 

ftiittier College 
» ^ •• r 






Dr. Gordon Hearn (Chairman) 

Dean . t 

School of Social Work 
Portland State College 
Portland, Oregon 97207 



Dr. John Lillywhite 
Professor 

Department of Sociology 
Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington 99163 



Dr. Parnell McLaughlin 
Director 

Department of Rehabilitation 
Department of HEW 
Denver, Colorado 80203 

Dr. Rex Skidmore 
Dean 

School of Social Work 
University of Utah _ 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84112 

Dr. Eugene Koprowski 
Associate Dean 
School of Business 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 



